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through successive moultings ; the feet become atrophied : 
if the worm dies, the body dries up without putrefaction ; 
if it lives on to metamorphosis the moth shows all the 
characters of hydropsy. 

M. Duseigneur-KMber has paid much attention to the 
method of work performed by the worms in the construc¬ 
tion of their cocoons. A healthy worm (in disease they 
act irregularly) selects a suitable spot for its operations, 
where there is space for its whole body to move about, 
supporting itself generally by its two last feet only. 
Having carefully arranged from twig to twig the outline 
of its work, its movements quicken, and at the end of 
three hours the first outer layers of its nest are complete, 
and the sphere of operations is then limited. At the end 
of five or six hours the exact form of the cocoon is indi¬ 
cated, still remaining diaphanous and rarely coloured 
yellow. So far it is easy to watch the worm at work, and 
it is seen that it holds itself in a semicircle or curved like 
an S. After a little more work the cocoon loses its trans¬ 
parency, and begins to be coloured. The author, however, 
by methodically cutting into cocoons continued his obser¬ 
vations, and found that the worms never stopped to repair 
the damages thus caused, but going on uninterruptedly, 
the layers formed within the cut layer rapidly covered the 
aperture. Remaining attached by its hind legs, a worm 
forms its layers in the shape of an 8, changing its position 
from time to time, generally moving but a short distance, 
though sometimes turning completely round and continu¬ 
ing on the opposite side of the cocoon. He calculates that, 
varying according to race, there are from thirty to forty 
different layers in a cocoon, and the time occupied in 
its construction is from three-and-a-half to four days. 
Whatever may be the condition of the outer layers, the 
innermost coat formed is of the finest thread, and the end 
towards which the head is turned is the tenderest, thus 
providing a soft and elastic cradle for its metamorphosis. 

The book is especially intended for practical purposes, 
and contains information as to the outward appearance 
that may guide a dealer in purchasing cocoons, a special 
chapter being given to each kind of defect. Not only 
double cocoons, but cocoons in which three or even four 
worms have worked together, are mentioned. 

In the enumeration of silk-rearing districts, besides the 
well-known localities of France, Italy, the Austrian Em¬ 
pire, China, and Japan, the following less known are 
among those mentioned :—California, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Peru, Brazil, Chili, the Argentine Republic, Algeria, and 
Armenia. In South America especially increased atten¬ 
tion is being paid to silk-production, and it gives promise 
of becoming a very important industry. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

•The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; or, Ten 
Years' Travels , Adventures, and Residence Abroad. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (London : 
Sampson Low and Co., 1875.) 

Mr. Thomson’s sojourn in the countries with which 
his book is concerned seems to have extended from 
■1862 onward, during which time he evidently had 
plenty of leisure to visit various places on the south-east 
and east of Asia, extending from Penang to Pekin, We 
•can. heartily recommend his modest work to anyone 


wishing to obtain a fair idea of the social life, scenery, 
and productions of the districts which he visited, and in 
which heusually sojourned for some time, including the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cambodia, Hong Kong, Amoy, 
Pekin, and other coast-towns of China. He also sailed a 
considerable distance into the interior of China, up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, and made a short walking tour into the 
interior of Formosa. Mr. Thomson put his eyes, his 
ears, and his camera (for he is an accomplished photo¬ 
grapher) to excellent use, so that we do not know any 
work of the size that conveys a juster and fuller idea of 
the manners and customs of the various peoples whom 
he visited. Mr. Thomson makes no pretension to have 
travelled in the interests of science, but only to be a 
photographer and an observer of the ways of men. Never¬ 
theless, throughout the work occasional jottings are in¬ 
troduced that may be of interest to the botanist and 
geologist. Among the very first pages he hazards some 
conjectures as to the cause of the love of brilliant 
colours among tropical men, birds, and flowers, which 
are evidence of some observation and thought. “ Per¬ 
haps,” he says, “ our men of science might be able to 
tell us whether the heat of the oriental sun develops in 
flowering plants a craving for the absorption of certain 
colours of the solar spectrum, and for the reflection of 
others ; whether, indeed, the electric affinities of plants 
in this way are affected by temperature. Can we, in the 
same way, account for the brilliant plumage of tropical 
birds, in which homogeneous red, yellow, and blue are 
very conspicuous, and also for the liking which uncultured 
Eastern races show for the reds, blues, and yellows.” 

Mr, Thomson gives some very interesting information 
about the Chinese, whom he found wherever he went, 
mingling as managers or factors in the life of every place, 
always bent on making money, and generally succeeding. 
He seems to have studied their ways intimately, and 
gives some very curious facts with regard to the powerful 
associations, or guilds, into which they band themselves, 
everywhere. His visit to Siam, and the account'of his 
intercourse with the King and other dignitaries, will be 
found entertaining as well as informing. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book, cer¬ 
tainly the most interesting to archaeologists and ethnolo¬ 
gists, is Mr. Thomson’s account of his visit, in 1866, to 
the magnificent ruins in Cambodia, probably the grand¬ 
est, if not the most interesting ruins in the world. The 
illustrations to this part of the work will give the reader 
a fair idea of the nature of these ruins, their colossal and 
beautiful architecture, and their wonderful sculpture, 
giving evidence of a vigorous and high civilsation, the 
lapse or obliteration of which is one of the strangest 
events in the history of the world. We have much to 
learn yet about the history of these ruins and of the 
people of which they are almost the only remains. “ A 
richer field for research,” Mr. Thomson rightly says, “ has 
never been laid open to those who take an interest in the 
great building races of the East, than that revealed 
by the discovery of the magnificent remains which the 
ancient Cambodians have left behind them.” We may 
expect the French, who are the dominant European race 
in this quarter, to add considerably to oar knowledge 
of these remains, and to clear up the mystery which lies 
around them. Iudeed, the late unfortunate Lieut. Gamier, 
in his “ Travels in Indo-China," has both with pen and 
pencil shed much new light on the subject. 

To those who don’t know much about Formosa and 
its strange inhabitants, savage and semi-civilised, Mr. 
Thomson’s account of his tour in the island will be found 
of considerable interest. Appended is a list of the Di¬ 
urnal Lepidoptera of Siam, collected by Mr. Thomson, 
and named by Mr. H. W. Bates, F.L.S. Altogether the 
book is a thoroughly creditable and, we believe, credible 
one, full of the most interesting information, and valu¬ 
able for the considerable insight it gives into the life of 
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these Eastern Asiatics. The wood engravings, upwards 
of sixty, taken from the author’s photographs and sketches, 
add much to the value of the volume. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by Ms correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Hoffmeyer’s Weather Charts 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the issue of Capt. 
Hoffmeyer’s daily charts of the weather from 63° E. to 60” W, 
longitude, and from 30° to 75° N. latitude, for the three months 
of last winter, are now complete. (See Nature of June 25, 
1874). 

Capt. Hoffmeyer is anxious to know what chance there is of 
his being able to continue the publication. The number of 
copies already sold of the existing charts has not been sufficient 
to cover the expenses of production. 

At the same time this Office has found that the rate of sub¬ 
scription (ux. per quarter) which it charges has fallen short of 
the cost, carriage, and postage of the existing charts. 

I have therefore to request any gentlemen who are willing to 
subscribe to a future issue of the charts to send in their names to 
me as soon as convenient. The rate of subscription will be at 
least 12 s. 6 d. per quarter, and must necessarily be higher if the 
original cost of the charts at Copenhagen is raised above the 
price first named, viz., 4 francs per month. 

Meteorological Office, Jan. 12 Robert II. Scott 


A New Bird of Paradise from the Island of Waigeoa, 
near New Guinea 

I got to-day from Ternatc the skins ( d and ? ) of a Bird of 
Paradise from Waigeou, which came through natives into the 
hands of Mr. van M ounhenbroek there, who recognised it to be an 
undescribed species. He proposes to call it JXiphyllodes Guil- 
helmi id., because no Bird of Paradise has yet been named after 
the ICing of the Netherlands, under whose sceptre the greater part 
of the region stands, where Birds of Paradise occur. It is known 
that two species from Australia are named respectively after the 
Queen of Great Britain and the Prince Consort, that three are 
named after naturalists, and that the others have names accor¬ 
ding to their external features. This new bird Is highly inter¬ 
esting, because it stands in a conspicuous way between Diphyl- 
lodes spcciosa and Cicinmtrus rtgius, but more allied to the 
former, and at the same time bearing some characters oiDiphyl- 
lodes respubliea; therefore linking these species together in a 
similar way as it does Paradisea raggiana (one of D’Alberti’s dis¬ 
coveries) with P. sangttinea, apoda and minor. I shall soon send 
(in the name of Mr. van M.) the description of the new bird to 
the Zoological Society of London, and intend to publish 
a coloured figure as soon as possible. But knowing the lively 
interest English ornithologists take in new discoveries in the 
group of the ParadiseMte, 1 thought it advisable to give a short 
notice in your journal beforehand. A. B. Meyer 

Dresden, Jan. 9 

Chappell’s “History of Music” 

In a review of my “ History of Music,” in Nature, vol. xi. 
p. 123, your musical critic takes me to task for having cau¬ 
tioned English readers against certain new theories which are to 
be found in the works of the late F. J. Fetis and in the 
“ Tonempfindungen ” of Prof. Helmholtz. I think those cau¬ 
tions very necessary, and perhaps, when your critic has studied 
the subject, he may think so too ; but in the meantime he bows 
down before such names, and cautions me that if Fetis were 
alive he “ would not be in my shoes for a trifle.” 

I should rather object to change shoes with the critic, but I 
may remind him that he seems to have forgotten his obligations 
to the readers of Nature. However diffident as to his qualifi¬ 
cation to controvert me, and therefore hoping for a second Fetis 
to arise, it was at least his duty to test each of us by the autho¬ 


rities which we quote, and to inform your readers of the result. 
He must know that two such opposite accounts cannot both be 
true, and therefore either the one or the other is not trustworthy. 
Fetis and I differ Mo catlo, even to the scales, I had supposed 
that a few of the extracts which I have adduced from P'etis’s own 
works would have spoken for themselves and have convinced 
anyone who professes critical knowledge that Fetis was a pre¬ 
tender, and that he was unable to understand the Greek treatises 
which he had before him. Your reviewer, however, is far too 
staunch-headed, to be convinced, even though Fetis assumes to 
correct Aristoxenus in Greek, and Josephus in Hebrew. 

My own conviction is unchanged by the second, third, and 
fourth volumes of Fdtis’s History. I find the same system of 
charging error upon others when he alone is in fault, and the 
same inability to understand the books before him. For instance, 
he had Kosegarten’s translation of El Farabi’s treatise on Persian, 
Greek, and Arab music, written at the beginning of the tenth 
century, but he could not discover from it that the Persians had 
then no thirds of tones in their scales. Neither did lie find out 
that the Arabs had then emancipated themselves from the Greek 
minor scales, and had an excellent two-octave major scale, with 
perfect thirds in it, and a major seventh. It differed from ours, 
but rather for the better. These two points are most important 
in history, for in them we trace the comparative civilisation from 
which those nations have declined. 

As to Helmholtz’s new musical theories, your reviewer com¬ 
plains that I have described his book as “hasty,” when “it is 
the result of eight years’ labour.” I think ill-considered conclu¬ 
sions may, in polite terms, be described as “hasty.” Secondly, 
that I have said, “Some very'necessary experiments, such as 
those upon harmonics, were omitted.” I am quite of that opinion, 
for I differ with him as to the existence of “ now-tones,” and I 
adduce proof that harmonics are subsequent to the principal notes, 
and not simultaneous. 

My arguments are before the world, and I have found them 
supported by others, including two of the very highest authorities. 
Until they can be rebutted, I have nothing to withdraw, but 
h .we much to add to them. 

The “ Tonempfindungen ” is not a book which requires more 
than ordinary intellect to understand ; therefore such deep sub¬ 
mission as that of your critic is not necessary. When Helm¬ 
holtz informs his readers that thirty-three consonant vibrations 
between B and C cause the dissonance of that interval, he is lite¬ 
rally telling them that white is black ; and yet this critic would 
have us believe him. WM. Char pelt. 

Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Surrey 


Origin of Bright Colouring in Animals 

Those who are moderately well acquainted with Mr. Darwin's 
writings are not likely to feel that Mr. Murphy’s criticisms (vol. 
xi. p. 148) upon them require any answer; but as many of your 
readers are probably not so well acquainted with these writings 
as they ought to be, I shall briefly expound the points raised. 

1. Mr. Murphy himself admits that coloration may be as 
“variable within the limits of the same species” as is “any 
other part of the organism.” In view of this fact, then, why is 
there any more difficulty in the way of our accepting sexual 
selection as a a era causa, than there is in the way of our accept¬ 
ing natural selection as such? Moreover, we must remember 
that; animals have probably a much keener sense than we have 
of differences in form and colour among individuals of their own 
species. 

2. Ornamental colouring is, as a rule, confined to the male, 
because, in Mr. Darwin’s words, “the males of almost all ani¬ 
mals have stronger passions than the females.” I wonder that 
anyone can have read the “ Descent of Man,” and afterwards 
have asked the question to which this is the answer. Compare 
especially pp. 221, 222 (2nd edition). 

3. I do not know on what “evidence” Mr. Murphy relies to 
“prove that the female is passive,” in the sense of not exerting 
“ any choice or power of selection whatever but I am quite 
sure that it must be something very great, if it is to neutralise 
the vast body of facts which Darwin adduces on the other side ; 
for surely no one can doubt that “the elaborate manner in 
which the male birds and other animals display their charms 
before the female,” is one of the strongest arguments we could 
desire to have “in favour of the belief that the females admire, 
or are excited by, the ornaments and colours displayed before 
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